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THE ANCIENT PIEDMONT ROUTE OF NORTHERN 
MESOPOTAMIA 


By ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE 


The recurrent operation of geographic factors in history is nowhere 
more strikingly evinced than in the policies of commercial and territorial 
expansion directed toward the Mesopotamian Basin. Through the ages a 
long succession of Asiatic, European, and Egyptian powers have desired 
to control this natural transit land between East and West. Ancient Chal- 
dean, Babylonian, and Assyrian kings pushed their frontiers from the 
Tigris west to the Mediterranean. Persian conquerors like Cyrus and 
Darius, incorporating in their expanding empires the coast land of the 
Levantine Sea, anticipated by two or three millenniums the present design 
of the British power in India to control this great diagonal land route 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. History shows a like recur- 
rent outreach from the West. Phoenicia, when Sidon was young, began 
the Drang nach Osten with the peaceful penetration of trade and the 
establishment of commercial colonies in Mesopotamia. The Pharaohs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the Hittite power of Asia Minor, and the Greeks under 
Alexander the Great marched eastward as conquerors to the Euphrates 
bend and beyond. Rome’s expansion over her military road through 
northern Mesopotamia anticipated the economic outreach of modern Ger- 
many over this strategic region. Nisibis was the easternmost outpost of 
the Roman Empire, and in 1918 it was the eastern terminus of the German- 
made Bagdad Railroad. 

What are the geographic factors in this recurrent historical development, 
this drama which returns with monotonous action and theme, though the 
actors change in race, nationality, and civilization from one age to another? 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MESOPOTAMIAN Passway 


The valley of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers occupies a vast geographi- 
cal trough extending diagonally across southwestern Asia from the Persian 
Gulf almost to the Mediterranean. It lies between the massive folded 
mountains of Persia and Armenia on the northeast and the plateau of the 
Syrian and Arabian Deserts on the southwest. Thus it forms a natural 
passway, flanked by two regions inhospitable to travel and transportation. 
It finds its eastern outlet through the Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean, 
and its western outlet to the Mediterranean through a breach in the bar- 
riers of mountain and desert which form the eastern rim of the Levantine 
Sea. Except the Red Sea-Suez route, it has no effective competitor in the 
communication between East and West. The commercial significance of 
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the Mesopotamian passway lies in the fact that it links now, as it did 5,000 
years ago, two regions of contrasted climates, contrasted products, and 
contrasted civilizations—the temperate European countries of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and the tropical Asiatic lands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. 


DIFFICULTY OF ACCESS FROM THE LEVANTINE SEA 


Access from the Mediterranean to the Mesopotamian passage is difficult, 
except at one point (Fig. 1). The eastern sub-basin of the Mediterranean, 
known as the Levantine Sea, is surrounded on its three sides by natural 
barriers. Its northern coast is hemmed in by the high and rugged Taurus 
Mountains, which maintain a mean elevation of 6,500 feet but rise at 
intervals in serrated walls 10,000 feet or more. They effectually cut off 
the sea from the plateau interior of Asia Minor, except for the meager 
traffic which picks its way over the high-laid passes. The southern littoral 
of the Levantine Sea borders the vast expanse of the Sahara and Libyan 
Deserts. Across this barrier only the long-drawn oasis of the Nile opens 
an avenue southward. On the east the Levantine Sea faces a multiple 
barrier which rises behind an inhospitable coast, with scarcely a harbor 
worthy of the name. Overlooking this unpromising littoral is a line of 
mountains and plateaus, stretching from the Amanus Range in northern 
Syria to the towering massif of Sinai (8,530 feet) in the south. These 
highlands are nearly everywhere steep and lofty enough, as in the alpine 
heights of Lebanon, or repellent enough, as in the rugged limestone plateau 
of Judea, to constitute serious barriers. Immediately behind the coastal 
highlands runs a long, narrow trough which sinks in the Jordan valley 
and Dead Sea 682 to 1,293 feet below ocean level. From the brink of this 
rift valley a second system of mountains rises parallel to the first, main- 
taining a mean elevation of about 2,500 feet in the south but rising to 
imposing heights in Mt. Hermon (9,020 feet) and the long wall of the 
Anti-Lebanon. East of Palestine this inner range is formed by the abrupt 
scarp of the Arabian Plateau. Though it rises to only moderate heights, 
it is a serious barrier, because the deep canyons of its drainage streams 
obstruct rather than facilitate the ascent from the Jordan trough. Beyond 
this second mountain system stretch the Syrian and Arabian Deserts, quite 
to the banks of the Euphrates. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACROSS THE BARRIER 


The Levantine Sea is therefore cut off from its eastern hinterland by 
double mountain walls with a moat between. Passage across this country 
is a series of ups and downs. The railroad from Jaffa up to Jerusalem 
(2,600 feet, or 792 meters) stops on the summit, discouraged from further 





1 D. G. Hogarth: The Nearer East, London, 1902, p. 36; Elisée Reclus: Géographie universelle, Paris, 
1884, Vol. 9, pp. 470-479. 
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progress by the deep descent to the Dead Sea and the sharp ascent beyond 
to the heights of Moab. The railroad from Haifa follows a feasible route 
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eastward up the faulted plain of Esdraelon, along the track of an ancient 
highroad, to an elevation of 260 feet (80 meters), then drops down the 
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canyon of the Jalud to the Jordan River, which it crosses at 815 feet 
(249 meters) below sea level, mounts the Yarmuk canyon to Derat at 1,886 
feet (575 meters) and, turning northward to its natural goal at Damascus, 
ascends at Kisweh to 2,425 feet (739 meters) before reaching its destina- 
tion in the great desert metropolis at an elevation of 2,266 feet (691 
meters).? The Beirut-Damascus railroad mounts the steep slope of the 
Lebanon Mountains from the sea by twenty miles of rack-and-pinion track, 
crosses the summit of the range at 4,880 feet (1,500 meters), drops to the 
intermontane trough at Rayak at 3,500 feet (1,070 meters), crosses the 
Anti-Lebanon at an elevation of 4,610 feet (1,405 meters), and finally 
descends nearly 2,400 feet to the plain of Damascus.’ After all the vicissi- 
tudes of up-and-down transportation, with its attendant heavy costs, these 
transverse railroads come out on the economic void of the Arabian Desert, 
save where the old volcanic soil of the Hauran and the oasis of Damascus 
offer limited areas of tillage. 

The ancient tracks which once served travel and trade picked their way 
painfully across these upheaved barriers, finding their difficulties com- 
plicated on the leeward slopes of the mountains by the scarcity of water 
for man and beast. In the long dry summers the danger of thirst threat- 
ened also on the western or Mediterranean slopes, except: where the great 
height of the Lebanon insured unfailing springs. 


THE Suez-Rep SEA ROUTE 


The eastern barrier of the Levantine Sea has, however, a partial breach 
at each extremity, which in all times has readily admitted traffic from the 
Mediterranean. To the south the barrier shrinks and drops to the Suez 
Isthmus, which affords a short and level passage to the Red Sea. In ancient 
times the Suez-and-Red Sea route to the Orient carried comparatively little 
traffic, even in the palmy days of the Roman Empire. Violent northwest 
winds in the Gulf of Suez and the upper half of the Red Sea, prevailing all 
year down to the 20th parallel,* a broad belt of coral reefs along the shores, 
desert coasts, and for the most part desert hinterland—all combined to 
make navigation dangerous for sailing vessels and to reduce the profits of 
commercial voyages. To avoid the perilous course of the upper Red Sea, 
ancient traffic made a long detour up the Nile River to Thebes and thence 
eastward across the desert by caravan to some lower Red Sea port. This 
was the prevailing route also through the Middle Ages. The Suez-and- 
Red Sea route became feasible only after the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion, which made ships independent of wind systems.” Hence the isthmian 
canal, which from very ancient times was projected, begun, and dropped— 

2 Karl Baedeker: Palestine and Syria, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 140-145 and 240-242. 

3 Ibid., pp. 295-298 and 300. 


4 Julius Hann: Handbuch der Klimatologie, Stuttgart, 1897, Vol. 3, pp. 76-77. 
5 M. Voss: Der Suez Kanal und seine Stellung im Weltverkehr, Vienna, 1904. 
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or constructed and then.allowed to lapse into disuse again and again—first 
became profitable through steamer traffic. 


THE SYRIAN SADDLE ROUTE 


A far more frequented route was that leading from the Levantine Sea 
through the northern breach in the barrier to the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley, and thence to the Persian Gulf. Where the Gulf of Alexandretta, 
the ancient Gulf of Issus, drives a marine wedge fifty miles back into the 
coast line of northern Syria, the mountain barrier contracts and drops to 
the single, relatively low chain of the Amanus Range, which forms a saddle 
connecting the tall and massive highlands to the north and south of it. 
This structural saddle, whose crest rises in general to 5,000 feet, was crossed 
in ancient times by three pass routes. 

One led from the Cilician plain eastward up a tributary of the Pyramus 
River (modern Djihan) to the Pylae Amani, or modern Bogtche Pass, at 
about 3,000 feet, dropped thence down to the ancient Hittite town of 
Sendjerle near the modern settlement of Islahiya, whence it proceeded 
southeast over the plain to Chalyb or Beroea (Aleppo). This is the route 
of the modern Bagdad Railroad, which pierces the pass by a three-mile 
tunnel. l 

As originally projected, the railroad was to follow the second route 
over the Amanus Range, which was the established path of travel in 
the time of Alexander the Great. This route left the Gulf of Issus at 
Myriandros near the later Alexandretta, crossed the range by the Pylae 
Syriae, or Beilan Pass, at an altitude of 2,395 feet (730 meters), and 
descended thence to the plain of Aleppo at 1,215 feet on the east. This 
was Alexander’s route after the battle of Issus in 332 B. C. and the most 
direct line of access to the Mediterranean for any modern railroad. The 
Macedonian army, approaching it from Cilicia along the narrow coastal 
road at the western foot of the Amanus Range, met the Persians drawn up 
to block their advance.. The military German mind which built the rail- 
way saw in imagination this coast road bombarded by British ships and 
hence made the railroad take a long detour to the Bogtche Pass to the north. 

Forty miles south of Alexandretta the Amanus Range is cleft by the 
gorge of the Orontes River, which cuts a passage to the sea. To the ancient 
Greek road builders this offered a feasible route of easy grade, only 21 miles 
long, from the Mediterranean up to the plain of Antioch and Aleppo. 
Early settlements, probably of Phoenician origin, at both entrances to the 
gorge, indicate that a rough track must have penetrated this passway in 
very ancient times. But it was the great pass city of Antioch and its port 
Seleucia which exploited their geographical position as the natural western 
termini of the great trade route to the East. Some day they may revive 
as railroad termini. 
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Behind the Amanus Range, where the Levantine mountain rampart is 
thus pierced and shrunken, the moat of the rift valley disappears; the 
inner mountain system runs out into low hills; and the last barrier formed 
by the Arabian and Syrian Deserts is superseded in this more rainy 
northern tract by a grassy plain, which with the Amanus Range fills the 
scant hundred-mile stretch between the Mediterranean and the great west- 
ern bend of the Euphrates River. This plain receives from 10 to 20 inches 
of rain, enough to maintain ample herbage for the camels and horses of 
passing caravans and to support winter crops of wheat and barley. 
Furthermore, it is furrowed by small streams flowing down from the 
Taurus foothills to the north, whose waters. have for ages irrigated the 
orchards and gardens of the big market towns scattered over this plain. 
Hence the ancients called it the Naharina, or ‘‘land of rivers.” 

This northern district of Syria therefore lets down nearly all the bars 
between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. It may properly be called 
the Syrian Saddle, because here the multiple barrier of mountains and 
desert is reduced to a single low passage, which gives access to the great 
valley of the twin rivers, stretching away southeastward for 800 miles to 
the Persian Gulf. | 


THE EUPHRATES AS A WATERWAY 


The Tigris-Euphrates trough varies in width from about 200 miles in 
‘the south to nearly 400 miles in the north, where the rivers emerge from 
the Taurus Mountains upon the plain. Except along its highland rim on 
the north and east, it has a rainfall so scant as to induce steppe or desert 
conditions over all its area. The alluvial tract of the lower valley was 
reclaimed to tillage and settlement only by irrigation. Northern Mesopo- 
tamia was a grassland in winter and early spring and a desert the rest of 
the year. The question now is: Where lay the main route of travel through 
this broad but arid trough? 

At first glance the Euphrates River seems to afford the shortest and 
most obvious line of communication. And sure enough, we find that from 
the gray dawn of history (8000 B. C.) the river was utilized for the trans- 
port of cedar, cypress, and pine timber from the wooded slopes of the 
Amanus Range and the Lebanon,‘ and fine building stone and asphalt from 
upstream points, down to the head of the treeless delta and thence by 
canal over to the Tigris towns.” These bulky commodities were floated 
down the Euphrates on rafts buoyed up by inflated skins, like those 
depicted on ancient Babylonian and Assyrian monuments. The Euphrates, 
however, is a poor waterway and doubtless always has been. Gathering its 
main supply of water in its long mountain course in Armenia, it becomes 
navigable for rafts in the flood season from April to August. But when 





6 Fritz Hommel: Geschichte von Babylonien und Assyrien, Berlin, 1885, pp. 325-330; Hugo Winckler: 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, Leipzig, 1892. pp. 43-44 and 56. 
7 E. Speek: Handelsgeschichte des Alterthums, Leipzig, 1900, Vol. 1, p 289. 
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the short winter rains are over, when the spring floods due to the melting 
of the mountain snows subside, when summer heat and irrigation further 
deplete the volume of water, the Euphrates reaches so low a stage between 
August and late winter that navigation is constantly interrupted by 
shallows and reefs.’ 

Ancient traffic on both the Tigris and Euphrates moved exclusively 
down stream.? The means of transportation were rafts and round wicker 
boats plastered with bitumen.?® -Such craft was unsuited to upstream 
navigation, especially in view of the swift current, which above the deltaic 
lowland runs four miles an hour in flood time. This was the season of 
navigation because the awkward boats were swept down stream to their 
destination by the rapid current and escaped the danger of shipwreck on 
the rocky reefs. Herodotus indicates that the Euphrates River was a 
common route for passenger traffic from the Mediterranean to Babylon." 
In Pliny’s time it took ten days to make the voyage down the river from 
a point near the mouth of the Balikh to Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital.” 

The Euphrates has never invited. the development of a busy highway 
along its banks. It flows through Mesopotamia but does not water it. Its 
swift stream lies at the bottom of a narrow, cliff-faced intervale, hardly 
accessible to the nomads on the plains above. Occasionally, where the 
cliffs recede and admit a broader strip of alluvium along the banks within 
reach of irrigation from shadûf and water wheel, villages with cultivated 
fields and date palms appear. The sparse sedentary population along the 
Euphrates, the meager products of the arid country, the scant local com- 
missariat for caravan or army, and the constant danger of nomad attack 
or blackmail’? combined to discourage ancient travel along the river above 
the delta, which marked the beginning of the dense population. 


THE EUPHRATES VALLEY AS A MILITARY ROUTE 


Among all the military campaigns conducted by would-be conquerors 
between Babylonia and the Syrian coast during 2,000 years or more, only 
one, so far as we have been able to discover, followed the route along the 
Euphrates. That was the expedition of Cyrus the Younger in 401 B.C., 
who took the shortest road to Babylon in order to surprise Artaxerxes 
before he had news of the revolt. The description of that journey in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis shows this to have been no route for armies which 
had to live off the country. On the desert stretch below the mouth of the 
Khabur River, a thirteen days’ march, many of the baggage animals 
perished from hunger, and some of the soldiers subsisted entirely upon the 

8 Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, article “ Euphrat.” 

9 J. L. Myres: The Dawn of History, London and New York, 1911, pp. 95-96. 

10 Herodotus, Bk. I, Ch. 194. 

11 Ibid., Bk. I, Ch. 185. 


12 Pliny: Historia Naturalis, Bk. 5, Chs. 26 and 89. 
13 Strabo, Bk. 16, Ch. 1, 827. 
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meat of the antelopes and wild asses grazing on the plains. At times it 
was necessary to prolong the day’s march in order to get water and fodder. 
The few settlements on the river made a living by quarrying millstones 
which they sold to Babylon for grain.‘* A Roman campaign, which was 
planned in 242 A.D. to invade Parthia by the Euphrates route and 
capture Ctesiphon, proved abortive owing to the lack of food. The army 
reached Circesium at the mouth of the Khabur River but, failing to find 
there the store of provisions which it had expected for the long desert 
stretch of the march, mutinied and turned back.% 


CARAVAN ROUTES 


Caravans, carrying their own food supply, followed a variant of this 
route many miles east of the river. They must have been confined to win- 
ter and spring, when their camels could find forage. Possibly the caravan 
traffic of the cooler months was supplemented by river traffic during the 
hot summer, when navigation was good but desert travel particularly bad. 
In the time of Augustus, ‘‘the road of the merchants,’’ as Strabo calls it, 
to- Ctesiphon or Seleucia on the lower Tigris started from the Euphrates 
bridge at Europos (Hittite Carchemish and modern Jerablus) and led 
thence for twenty-five days southeast through the steppes and deserts of 
the nomad Scenitae, or tent dwellers, who gave the caravans safe passage 
for a moderate transit duty and furnished them with water drawn from 
local wells or brought from a distance.’® The route along the river was 
avoided because of the exorbitant dues exacted by the tribes dwelling along 
the stream. At a later date (51 A. D.) a Parthian king evidently succeed- 
ing in suppressing or controlling this evil, because be attracted to his 
entrepôt of Vologesia and other towns on the lower Euphrates the trade 
which reached the upper river from Damascus. This Syrian metropolis 
maintained connection with the Euphrates by a desert trail running through 
a series of oases strung along the foot of a ridge to Tadmor," and thence 
east to Birtha (modern Deir) near the mouth of the Khabur River, or north 
to Sura, located on the Euphrates between Thapsacus and the mouth of 
the Balikh. During the second and third centuries A. D. Palmyra, or Tad- 
mor, as way station between the Euphrates and Middle Syria, enjoyed a 
short-lived prosperity which rose and declined with this caravan trade to 
the Persian Gulf."® 


DESERT ROUTES © 


Traffic on a small scale doubtless dribbled into Babylon and Damascus 
straight across the desert ever since those early days when ‘‘the Princes of 


14 Xenophon: Anabasis, Bk. I, Chs. 4 and 5. 

15 Theodor Mommsen: The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian, New York, 
1887, Vol. 2, pp. 98-99. 

16 Strabo, Bk. 16, Ch. 1, § 27. 

17 D. G. Hogarth: The Nearer East, p. 135; Ellsworth Huntington: Palestine and Its Transformation 
Boston, 1911, pp. 337-340. 

18 Mommsen, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 50, 69, 101-102, and 106. 
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Kedar’’ brought in lambs and rams from their meager pastures for the 
markets of ancient Tyre. The nomads were the natural middlemen and 
carriers in this desultory trade. In their normal course of life, they 
drifted down to the marsh meadows of the lower Euphrates in summer, 
when their water holes were dried up and their pastures burnt bare, then 
back again to the desert when the winter rains revived the herbage, and on 
to towns of the desert fringe like Damascus and Bosra,’® to barter the 
products of their herds and their slender stock of Babylonian merchandise 
for grain and arms—the wheat of Bosra and the steel of Damascus. The 
Babylon and Damascus trail doubtless followed the modern caravan route. 
The desert junction of Petra, which traded with Gaza and Egypt, imported 
nothing from Babylonia, so far as the evidence shows, but only the rare 
products of Arabian Yemen together with the Indian and African com- 
modities brought to Aden (Adane) and Mocha (Muza). These goods were 
carried from the southern ports up the Red Sea to Leuce Come (about 
latitude 24° N., near the modern Janbo) on the Arabian coast during 
autumn and winter, when the southeast monsoon was blowing. There 
they were transferred to caravans for transportation to Petra. The route 
probably followed approximately the line of the Hejas Railroad from 
Medina to Maan. It was impracticable for an army, so the Nabataean 
guide maintained who advised that the Roman campaign against this 
country in 25 B. C. should move by sea. The guide was made the scape- 
goat of an unsuccessful expedition and charged with treachery by Strabo,”° 
who with biased judgment reasoned that the route was feasible for large 
caravans and therefore for an army of over 10,000 men. Only this trade 
in aromatics, goods of small bulk and large value like frankincense, myrrh, 
cinnamon, and perfumes,”! could stand the heavy cost of desert transporta- 
tion. Fodder and water had to be purchased all along the way, and 
transit dues had to be paid in addition to the imperial Roman customs. 
Guards had to be employed then as now to protect the caravan against the 
robber nomads. Pliny reckoned the total cost of carriage for a camel’s 
load of frankincense from Leuce Come to Gaza at 688 denarii, or $150.?? 
Only the wealth and luxury of the Roman Empire could have supported 
this caravan trade on a large scale; and even so it must be remembered 
that the major part of these Oriental luxury articles reached Mediterranean 
ports by the Red Sea-and-Nile route to Pelusium or later to Alexandria,” 


THE ROUTE or ANCIENT MILITARY COMMANDERS 


Diligent research discloses no evidence that desert routes ever for- 
warded a large amount of trade or were ever traversed by an army. The 





19 Mommsen, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 169-170. 

20 Ibid., pp. 316-317, footnote 2. 

21 Strabo, Bk. 16, Ch. 4, §§ 19, 23, and 24. 

22 Pliny: Historia Naturalis, Bk. 12, Chs. 14 and 65. 
23 Strabo, Bk. 16, Ch. 1, § 24. 
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nearest approach to such a venture was that of the Babylonian prince 
Nebuchadnezzar in 605 B. C. He was in southern Palestine about to 
pursue the forces of Pharaoh Necho into Egypt, when he learned that his 
father, Nabopolassar, had died. Fearing a pretender might arise, to save 
time he hurried across the Arabian Desert to Babylon with a small band 
of followers; but he sent his army by the circuitous route around by the 
Naharina, the western bend of the Euphrates, and northern Mesopotamia 
by which he had come.”* Countless conquerors before him had traveled 
this road, whether they marched east or west. 

This was the route of Alexander the Great. Moving north after his 
conquest of Egypt and Phoenicia, he crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus 
in August 331 B. C. for the invasion of Mesopotamia. He did not take the 
short way down the river to Babylon, but struck north up the Balikh valley 
and then east along the piedmont of the.Taurus foothills to the Tigris River, 
because this route offered the easiest line of march, provisions for his men, 
and fodder for his animals; so Arrian, his chronicler, tells us.2° In Meso- 
potamia a food supply big enough for a large army and its transport in 
late summer pointed to irrigated fields, a sedentary population, and con- 
siderable towns. These were conditions which attracted ancient armies 
and traders to this route. They attracted also the German promoters and 
engineers who projected the modern Bagdad Railroad. 


ANTIQUITY OF THIS ROUTE 


As far back as we can penetrate into the remote past, we find that the 
main line of communication from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean 
followed a land road east of the Tigris along the base of the Persian high- 
lands north to Assur or Nineveh near modern Mosul, ran thence westward 
along the piedmont of northern Mesopotamia to the great western bend of 
the Euphrates, which it crossed by ford or ferry according to the place and 
time of the year. Thence it continued west past Chalybon (Aleppo) to 
the Mediterranean by the Amanus passes or by more devious and difficult 
tracks farther south. From Aleppo eastward to Mosul this is the route 
of the Bagdad Railroad, which between Mosul and Bagdad follows the 
level west bank of the Tigris to avoid engineering difficulties and reduce 
operating expenses. Many of the stations on or near the railroad, like 
Nisibis, Ras-el-Ain (Resaina), Harran, Jerablus (Carchemish), and Aleppo 
meet us at the beginning of history. They have seen the encampment of 
royal Babylonian armies 2000 or 3000 B. C., and they have watched the 
sheik Abraham pitch his tents by their wayside waters, as he drifted 
westward with his clan towards the land of Canaan.”® 

24 G. C. C. Maspero: The Passing of the Empires, New York, 1900, p. 518; George Rawlinson: The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, New York, 1870, Vol. 3, p. 49, footnote 16. 


25 Arrian: Anabasis of Alexander, Bk. 3, Ch. 7. 
26 Genesis, xi, 31: xii, 4-5. 
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CLIMATIC AND GEOGRAPHIC REASONS FOR THIS ROUTE 


This ancient route between the Syrian Saddle and the Tigris highway 
finds its explanation in the climatic and geographic conditions of northern 
Mesopotamia. These have determined the distribution of settlements and 
the main lines of travel in this semi-arid land. Mesopotamia is a region of 
meager winter rains and long summer droughts. The dry season falls in 
the hottest part of the year, when great heat prevails over the plains and 
evaporation is intense. The precipitation from May to November is prac- 
tically nil, and even in the cold season it is scant. The plains from the 
Persian Gulf north to the 36th parallel get less than 8 inches, or 200 milli- 
meters, of rain? (Fig. 2). From this line northward precipitation in- 
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creases owing both to the more northern location and the higher elevation 
of upper Mesopotamia. The increments, however, are very small. The 
line of ten inches (250 millimeters) annual rainfall describes an are sub- 
tended by the 36th parallel, with one extremity 30 miles southeast of 
Mosul and the other at Aleppo, while the curve runs up the Tigris River 
and along the crest of a series of highlands which form an outlier of the 
Taurus system and wall in the plains of Mesopotamia on the north. 


THe URBAN BELT 


These highlands consist of the Tur Abdin (ancient Mt. Masius), a long 
narrow plateau of 3,300 to 4,000 feet elevation with a steep escarpment to 
the south, and the Karaja Mountains (ancient Mt. Izala), an old volcanic 
massif which maintains a general altitude of about 4,100 feet, but rises 
to 6,068 feet in its culminating peak, only to sink westward towards the 
Euphrates bend in an undulating upland 2,600 feet above sea level.?® 
These massive foothills of the Taurus are high enough to wring some mois-. 





27 Rudolf Fitzner: Niederschlage in Klein-Asien, Petermanns Mitt. Ergdnzungsheft No. 140, 1896, p. 90, 
rainfall chart. 
28 Hogarth, op. cit., pp. 62, 91, and 97. 
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ture from the reluctant clouds. In winter they accumulate snow enough 
on their upper slopes to form a considerable reservoir of moisture; and in 
the spring they drop a fringe of slender torrents down to the plain. Their 
irrigating streams through the ages have reclaimed the northern border 
of the Mesopotamian steppe from pastoral nomadism and stretched a 
piedmont belt of towns, surrounded by well-watered gardens, orchards, vine- 
yards, and fields, to link the settlements on the Tigris with the western 
bend of the Euphrates and the Syrian Saddle. 

The breadth of this urban belt, the density and prosperity of its popu- 
lation, has generally depended upon the strength and sanity of the ruling 
governments, whether in Babylon, Nineveh, Antioch, Rome, or Bagdad. 
Its northern edge in ancient times, as in modern, was pushed well up into 
the highlands to an altitude of about 2,000 feet at Urhai or Edessa (modern 
Urfa), at the ancient Babylonian Tela near the later Roman Constantina 
and modern Veranshehr, as later in the first century B. C. at the Armenian 
capital of Tigranocerta, whose mound of ruins lies beside the modern 
Koihissar; and at Marde (modern Mardin) it climbed the steep slope of 
Mt. Masius to 3,050 feet. These upper towns enjoyed comparative im- 
munity from nomad raids from the steppes, while they commanded numer- 
ous springs and an assured water supply. However, in Mardin in the 
twelfth century every house had its cistern for storing rain water ;*° 
ancient cisterns everywhere indicate the economy practiced. 

The downstream settlements of this urban belt, like Harran or Carrhae, 
Resaina or Ras-el-Ain, and Nisibis, lay only about 1,400 or 1,500 feet 
above sea level; though more precariously located as to water supply 
and nomad attack, they nevertheless occupied a better position for trade. 
They were stations on the great piedmont route between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, which was a type of all such roads in semi-arid lands. It 
marked the nice adjustment between the farthest encroachment of the 
desert uphill in the dry season, and the farthest assured reach desertward 
of the irrigation streams from the mountains behind. North of this line, 
where the slope from the marginal highlands was steeper, the deeper 
valleys cut by the swift drainage streams and the more rugged character 
of the country presented obstacles to transportation. 


SEASONAL DEVIATIONS FROM THE ESTABLISHED ROUTE 


It must not be supposed, however, that the ancient route never deviated 
from this line; that would be contrary to the nature of primitive roads in 
grasslands. In the late summer, when the interfluvial spaces were parched 
and the water holes dry, especially when a succession of almost rainless 
years had expanded the domain of the desert, then army or caravan would 
take a parallel path farther north, near the upper edge of the urban 
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piedmont belt. It would cross the Euphrates at Biredjik, one of the most 
important crossing places of the river from time immemorial, site of the 
Greek Zeugma or bridge, and turn thence east to the ancient Greek 
Edessa and yet more ancient Aramaic Urhai. Then, passing numerous 
villages, now heaps of ruins except for their ancient cisterns which still 
serve travelers till late summer, it would go eastward through the upper 
hill towns till it reached ancient Marde. This upper track, maintaining a 
general level of 2,000 feet, was nearer the springs that fed the streams 
and offered better pasturage for the pack animal. From Marde, however, 
it dropped down to Nisibis, which lay on the Gargar, the last perennial 
stream. Few of these piedmont rivers outlive the summer drought and the 
tax of irrigation. The Gargar, which still waters the gardens and fields 
of Nisibis, is sometimes 20 feet wide in August and too deep to be crossed 
except at fords.’ Nisibis was therefore always a station on the piedmont 
route. 

In the dry season the track continued eastward, hugging the foot of 
the Tur Abdin escarpment with its fountains and wells all the way to the 
Tigris gorge at ancient Bezabde (modern Jezira-ibn-Oman). This was 
the road taken by Alexander the Great in the summer of 331 B. C. An 
eclipse of the sun fixes the date when he crossed the Tigris as September 20, 
the climax of the dry season. However, after the winter rains had 
carpeted all northern Mesopotamia with grasses and flowers, the main 
route turned southeastward, about 20 miles east of Nisibis, and struck out 
straight towards Nineveh across an arid stretch of 30 miles, until it met 
the wadis draining northeastward from the Singar Mountains to the Tigris. 
This is the path of the Bagdad Railroad from Nisibis to Mosul. So stable 
is the geography of communications in these semi-arid lands. Yet another 
variant, feasible in spring for armies, turned west from Nineveh and fol- 
lowed the southern base of the Singar Mountains, whose barrier was high 
enough to make the passing winds pay a toll of water; then bent north 
through a gap in the range to Nisibis,?* crossing the sheaf of wadis which 
united to form the Saocaras River (modern Gargar). This route was less 
favorable for caravans than for armies because it was exposed to nomad 
raids. 


HISTORICAL EMERGENCE OF THE PIEDMONT ROUTE 


Historical evidence shows that the Mesopotamian piedmont was the 
chief link between ancient Babylonia and the West. This is indicated by 
the persistent trend of Babylonian and Assyrian expansion westward along 
this piedmont, especially after 1500 B. C., when we begin to get reliable 
accounts of the wars for the control of northern Mesopotamia. The need 


30 Strabo, Bk. 16, Ch. 1, § 23. 


31 Max von Oppenheim: Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Berlin, 1900, Vol. 2, pp. 26, 31, and 256. 
32 Arrian, op. cit., Bk. 3, Ch. 7. 


33 G. C. C. Maspero: The Struggle of the Nations, New York, 1897, p. 643. 
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of lumber in the treeless lands of the delta was the original motive which 
induced the early kings like Sargon of Akkad (2500 B. C.) to conquer the 
well-wooded mountains of the northwest and to extend their dominion over 
‘‘the lands of the sunset sea,’’** as the cuneiform records call the Mediter- 
ranean. The Euphrates River may have been the original outward line of 
exploration, as it undoubtedly brought down to Babylon the bulky exports 
from the Amanus and Lebanon forests;*> but the piedmont route early 
begins to emerge in the movement of armies, the spread of commerce and 
religions. The names of its cities appear in early Babylonian history— 
Assur, Singar, Nisibis, Tilli or Tela, and Harran.*¢ 


HARRAN AND ITS IMPORTANCE 


Harran or ‘‘Road Town’’, located on the Bilechas River (Balikh) on 
the trunk route of northern Mesopotamia and at the focus of tracks radi- 
ating fanwise to the several fords of the Euphrates elbow, was the most 
important and influential city of all this region.*7 Of independent origin, 
reputed by tradition to be the first town after the Flood,**® it became the 
western outpost of Babylonian civilization. By the tenth century B.C. it 
was a capital of Assyria co-equal with Assur itself. It was the seat of the 
ancient moon cult, which spread thence to Babylonia at a very early date 
and which later colored the religious life of Assyria to the east and of 
Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine to the west.°® Many of the foreign cul- 
tural influences apparent in Syria and Palestine emanated from Harran 
rather than from Assyria, to which they have been attributed. Contrary- 
wise, many Occidental influences which can be discerned in the cults of 
Babylonia spread to the lower Tigris by way of Harran. The Syrian 
weather god Rammon is domiciled in Babylon by 2000 B. C., and he is 
worshipped in Assur on a par with the local god Assur in 1800 B. C. The 
goddess Ishtar, or Astarte, or Astaroth, was chief deity of Nineveh and 
Arbela in Assyria. Her worship spread thence westward along the pied- 
mont to Phoenicia, Cyprus, and western Asia Minor along the routes of 
Phoenician traffic in the second millennium B. C.*° 

Phoenicia early secured her trade connections with the piedmont belt, 
because this opened up her most productive hinterland. She did this 
by means of inland colonies or trading stations, located at strategic points 
along established routes. Laish, or Dan, a Sidonian colony of the fifteenth 
century B. C., situated at the sources of the Jordan River, gave access to 





34 Eduard Meyer: Geschichte des Alterthums, Berlin, 1913, Vol. 1, pp. 420 and 519-520. 
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37 R. W. Rogers: A History of Babylonia and Assyria, New York, 1900, Vol. 1, p. 300. 

38 Le Strange, op. cit., p. 103. 

39 Eduard Meyer, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 420, 519-520, and 606; Winckler, op cit., pp. 148-149. 
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41 Wilhelm Götz: Die Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels, Stuttgart, 1888, pp. 95-97; Maspero: 
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the old military road which led north through the Lebanon trough*? to 
the Euphrates bend. Hamath, of supposed Phoenician origin, was a sta- 
tion on the Orontes road, and Thapsacus, at the Euphrates ford, com- 
manded the trading advantages at the crossing of the river. Nisibis, 
claimed as a Phoenician foundation because of its name,*? was probably 
rather the seat of a Phoenician commercial factory which introduced there 
the wares and religions of the West. Harran participated actively in the 
markets of Tyre in Ezekiel’s time** and doubtless much earlier when it 
was an important independent city and middleman between West and East. 
All Syria and Palestine evidently regarded the piedmont route as their 
chief line of communication with Babylonia and Chaldaea. According to 
Jewish legendary history, it was from Harran on this old trunk road that 
Abraham and his nomad tribe moved westward to Canaan.* 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE MESOPOTAMIAN PIEDMONT 


The Mesopotamian piedmont of town and highway extended west to 
the great bend of the Euphrates. There it joined the populous plain of 
Naharina and the Syrian Saddle, which together were the focus of trade 
routes radiating north, west, and south. One well-traveled road led up 
from Egypt along the narrow land bridge between the Mediterranean 
waste:-of water and the Arabian waste of desert sands. Another ran north- 
west across the Cilician plain and over the Pylae Ciliciae, or Cilician Cates, 
in the mighty Taurus range to the Hittite country on the Halys River in 
Asia Minor, where it connected with tracks leading west to the Aegean Sea. 
Yet another ran north from Harran through Urfa and Samosata at the 
passage of the Euphrates to Melitene (Malatia), where it connected with 
the main road through Asia Minor to the Hittite country. Besides these 
land routes, dissolving Mediterranean trails, whose signposts were the stars, 
brought Phoenician cargo ships from Egypt, Crete, and other Aegean lands 
and contributed rare oversea products to this focal market region. 

The commodities meeting here for exchange were varied—pearls, jewels, 
and spices from India; embroidered garments and imitation lapis lazuli 
from Babylonia; gums, perfumes, drugs, and frankincense from Arabia; 
linen, goldwork, and inlaid ivory from Egypt; horses, cattle, and metals 
from Armenia and the northern mountains; sheep, goats, fruits, and wine 
from the piedmont towns of Mesopotamia; olive oil, wines, copper, and 
Tyrian purple from the Mediterranean lands, besides the beautiful manu- 
factured wares of the Phoenician cities. 

All these routes with their richly laden caravans converged upon the 
cities strung along the western bend of the Euphrates from Thapsacus to 





42 Judges, xviii, 7 and 28; F.C. Mévers: Die Phoenizier, Berlin, 1850, Vol. 2, pp. 136 and 160. 
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Samosata and those scattered over the plain between the river and the 
foot of the Amanus Range. Each city became a market because it was a neces- 
sary stopping place. It commanded a ford or ferry across the Euphrates, 
which involved a halt until all the long caravan should have safely crossed ; 
or it supplied water to the merchant and his transport from the stream which 
irrigated its gardens and orchards. This was a desirable district. It offered 
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big profits to the trader and big revenues to the government. Its towns 
were inhabited by merchant princes of vast wealth. Azaz, Arpad, Pethor, 
Chalybon (Aleppo), and Carchemish yielded rich booty or ransoms to the 
conqueror.*® Hence this whole region early became the object of con- 
quest from every side, while the Mesopotamian piedmont belt, which linked 
it with the tropical East, was hardly less the goal of expansion. Every con- 
tiguous power, no matter how small or unorganized, tried to set up its toll- 
gate on this great highway. A map of the series of conquests in this 
region from 1600 B. C. to the Crusades (see Fig. 3 for the period 1500-720 
B. C.), and again through the modern period, shows all the great historical 
episodes to have been cast in the same mold; and this mold in turn was 


46 Rogers, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 64-65 and 75, footnote 2; A. H. Sayce: The Hittites, London, 1890, pp. 46-47. 
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fashioned by the geographic conditions. The artificers were in turn of all 
races, tongues, religions, and cultural development; but their hands knew 
only the one cunning when it came to turning out historical events in this 
region. 


BABYLONIAN STRUGGLE FOR TRADE CONTROL 


Babylon, as we have seen, claimed suzerainty over the Syrian Saddle 
and the piedmont belt from about 3000 B. C. From the time when Sargon 
of Akkad made his expedition against the Amorites of the Orontes valley 
in 2500 B. C., Babylonian influences were strong throughout northern 
Syria,*? disseminated there by caravans traveling either by the Euphrates 
track from Babylon or by the piedmont route, which apparently got most 
of the traffic. The Babylonian king Kadashman-Kharbe (c. 1450 B. C.), 
finding himself excluded from the piedmont road by Assyria’s occupa- 
tion of northern Mesopotamia, undertook to open a road across the 
Syrian Desert. He subdued the nomad Suti dwelling about the mouth 
of the Khabur River, made wells, erected military posts, and established 
Babylonian settlements along the way, which probably ran through Tad- 
mor to Damascus. By this route, which was shorter and avoided the 
long detour to the north, he hoped to divert the western trade from 
Assyria, which was expanding along the piedmont to secure this very 
trade.*® The desert road was apparently a failure, for very soon Baby- 
lonia is again fighting Assyria for the control of northern Mesopotamia, 
and keeps up the conflict for centuries.*® 


THE RELATION OF NINEVEH TO THE PIEDMONT ROUTE 


Assyria, owing to her geographic location, had a dominant interest in 
the traffic which moved along the piedmont belt to and from the Mediter- 
ranean ports. The cities of Assur and Nineveh, situated on the upper 
course of the Tigris at the head of regular navigation, were the eastern 
termini of the piedmont route. There goods were transferred from cara- 
van to kelek for transportation downstream to Babylonia; or they went 
north to the fertile Lake Van district (Lake Thospitis) of Armenia by a 
road up the Tigris valley and over the Taurus Mountains by the Bitlis 
Pass (5,000 feet), the route followed later by Xenophon’s retreating 
army. Yet other wares went east through Arbela and over the passes in 
the Zagros Mountains to Media.®*° Thus Nineveh, like Carchemish on the 
Euphrates, was a river town at the focus of land routes. Geographical 
location made it the natural middleman between East and West, stimulated 
commercial and territorial expansion, and impelled it especially to secure 
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control of the piedmont route to the west. Hence Nineveh drove out all 
competitors and monopolized the profits. Finally, she seized the fords of 
the Euphrates at the great bend and controlled the highroads to the Phoe- 
nician ports. The process of western conquest went on for seven centuries 
with alternating success and failure; but it was not relinquished until 
Nineveh fell to Median attacks in 607 B. C. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASSYRIA 


‘‘The land of the city of Assur,’’ the original Assyria, was a colony 
or vassal state of Babylon ;*! but it developed differently from the mother- 
land, owing to geographic conditions. It was poor in irrigable plowland, 
and for this reason also turned to commerce. Its more northern location, 
its relatively cold winters and prevailing mountainous relief tended to pro- 
duce a more enterprising and energetic population than was to be found 
on the low alluvium of Babylonia. Moreover, the people were probably a 
pure Semitic stock, unmixed with the Sumerian blood which diluted the 
Semitic strain in the deltaic lowland. Hence Assur developed a different 
type of people with different interests.°? It became a typical colonial fron- 
tier state, with a natural tendency to political defection born of remote- 
ness, contrasted conditions, and divergent interests.°? So it set up an inde- 
pendent government some time between 1800 and 1500 B. C. When the 
kingdom of Assyria expanded, it spread northward and westward along 
the lines of least physical resistance and greatest commercial opportunity. 
It never for any length of time transcended the Zagros Mountains to the 
east or the main Taurus range to the north. Its military campaigns in 
these directions seem to have been primarily defensive or punitive, designed 
to protect its own borders, while those towards the west reveal a sustained 
policy of expansion which had for its goal the littoral of the Levantine 
Sea. The cost of these campaigns was amply covered by the enormous 
booty, ransoms, and tributes secured from the piedmont cities which 
studded the main line of march from the Assyrian frontier to the Phoe- 
nician ports. The treasure in these cities, varied and abundant as it was, 
could not have been derived from the rather meager local resources of the 
district and therefore bears evidence to the immense profits procured from 
the passing trade. 

Thus the little ‘‘land of the city of Assur’’ of 1500 B. C. expanded into 
the vast Assyrian Empire. The-capital shifted upstream from Assur to 
Calchu, or Nimrud, in 1300 B. C., and in 1100 B. C. yet farther north to 
Nineveh, whose ruins lie opposite the present city of Mosul. Nisibis, owing 
to its location near the eastern end of the piedmont route, became an early 

5l Winckler: Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 144 and 153-154; G. C. C. Maspero: The 
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outpost of Assyria when that state in the fourteenth century began to 
expand westward through northern Mesopotamia. A letter preserved in 
the Tell el Amarna collection, written by Assuruballit in about 1370 B. C. 
to the Pharaoh Amenophis IV, discusses the existing conditions of the road 
between Egypt and Assyria and complains that his mountain neighbor 
and commercial rival, the king of the Mittani, enjoyed special consideration 
in the Egyptian trade. This letter indicates the ambition of the Assyrian 
king and the obstacles that lay in his path. 


ASSYRIA’S ENEMIES 


For the seven centuries of her westward advance, Assyria ran the gaunt- 
let between enemies on the north and south who wished to get a foothold 
in the piedmont belt. From the south came repeated attacks from Baby- 
lon, several of which between 1300 and 960 B. C. succeeded in temporarily 
recovering Mesopotamia.®® Moreover, the nomads of the grasslands were 
prone to encroach on the better-watered territory of the piedmont and con- 
stantly had to be expelled.” A decline of Assyrian power after the death 
of Tiglath-Pileser I enabled the Aramaean tribes of the Syrian Desert to 
push north and northeast into the Mesopotamian piedmont and the Naha- 
rina. They were drawn thither by the prospect of trade, for such nomads 
are natural middlemen. Hovering about the fringes of the cultivated land, 
they had probably furnished camel transport for the piedmont commerce 
or taken a hand in the caravan commerce down the Euphrates to Babylon. 
Now they established little independent states on the lower Khabur River, 
the Balikh, and on both banks of the Euphrates below Carchemish. Chief 
of these was Bit-Adini near Harran on the Balikh.5® There they sought 
to maintain their independence against the attacks of Assyria, who tried 
to crush every rival middleman on the piedmont route. They were sus- 
tained by Babylon, who always hoped to reassert her claim to northern 
Mesopotamia; and they found a powerful champion and leader in Damas- 
cus, who, with the assistance of the nomads as well as the settled tribes, 
gravely threatened the western piedmont. When Assyria revived under 
Assurnazirpal (885-860 B. C.) it absorbed these little states, together with 
the Euphrates city Sura, river terminus of the desert route from Damascus 
via Tadmor.®® 

The piedmont belt was more seriously threatened from the north. It 
was repeatedly conquered in whole or in part by a succession of states 
which rose to power in the highlands of Armenia and the mountain ranges 
‘northwest of the great bend. These kingdoms, condemned by their rugged 
environment to backward economic development, based their meager 

55 Rogers, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 7-8; Winckler: History of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 189. 
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national wealth on the raw products of forest, pasture, field, and mine. 
They wanted a frontage on the busy thoroughfare of the plain, in order to 
exchange their raw products for manufactured wares and share in the 
lucrative trade between East and West. This they achieved by conquering 
from time to time a section of the Mesopotamian piedmont, setting them- 
selves up as middlemen and levying transit dues on the through traffic. 
Such were the Mittani, an Aryan people of the Armenian highlands, who 
about 1500 B. C. pushed their frontier southward over the rim of Mt. 
Masius and occupied the piedmont belt from Nineveh on the Tigris through 
Nisibis and Harran to the bend of the Euphrates.® Thus they got astride 
of the piedmont road and cut off Assyria and Babylon from the western 
trade.** 


ASSYRIA’S WESTWARD EXPANSION 


In 1330 B. C. Assyria inaugurated her westward movement by expelling 
the Mittani from northern Mesopotamia. In 1270 B. C. Shalmaneser I con- 
solidated the previous conquests, extended the frontier west to the Balikh 
River, if not to the Euphrates, and incorporated the city of Harran as his 
western capital on a par with Assur itself, to emphasize the union of the 
two states.°2 In order to secure the piedmont belt from attack, he con- 
quered the Amida (modern Diarbekir) basin of the upper Tigris, advanced 
his frontier up to the main range of the Taurus on the north, which served 
as a border rampart, and planted Assyrian colonies through the newly 
acquired territories as outpost defenses of Mesopotamia. 

This history repeated itself again in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I (1170 
B. C.), who pushed his way to the Mediterranean, and with slight varia- 
tions many times thereafter. Assyria during centuries of struggle for an 
open road to the western sea had constantly to beat back these mountaineers 
who threatened the right flank of her advance. Her main line of march 
was a corridor running along the base of their highland. Defeat involved 
withdrawal along this corridor, constantly exposed to flank attack. The 
semi-arid land south of the piedmont offered a difficult line of retreat in 
summer and a doubtful one in spring, when fodder indeed was abundant 
but when the widely flooded streams impeded the progress of an army. For 
military strategy this piedmont belt presented much the same problem as 
does the Venetian plain of northern Italy, between the Austrian Alps and 
the Adriatic, for an Italian army advancing from the Piave River to the 
Carso saddle. Therefore a mountain campaign in lower Armenia was the 
preliminary to every movement of Assyrian expansion along the piedmont 
belt. 

This is the principle which emerges out of the fragmentary and confused 
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accounts of the wars from the fourteenth to the seventh century B. C. The 
highland campaign usually started from Nisibis, which controlled a road 
leading northward through an easy pass in Mt. Masius to the basin of the 
upper Tigris and thence west into the Hittite country of Asia Minor. 
The offensive often had to be pushed as far west as the Melitene district of 
Cappadocia and the Commagene country, because these mountain states 
enclosed on the north the strategic district of converging highways west 
of the Euphrates bend. They commanded the passes and roads leading 
down to the plain of Naharina, which in turn commanded the Mediterran- 
ean outlets of the piedmont road. The temptation to encroach was irre- 
sistible, because a few months of sovereignty there yielded a big revenue in 
transit dues and commercial profits. Hence these little mountain states 
often risked the wrath of Nineveh. In the time of Tiglath-Pileser III 
(745-727 B. C.) they combined with the Armenian state of Urarta and 
extended their conquests to include Carchemish and Arpad, until the 
Assyrian forces drove them back again.® 


STRUGGLE OF EGYPTIANS AND HITTITES FOR THE SYRIAN SADDLE 


Assyria’s progress along the piedmont was a halting one, an alternating 
advance and retreat, owing to these constant flank attacks. Difficulties 
increased, however, as she approached the Syrian Saddle. The strategic 
importance of this district as focus of the converging western roads made 
it the object of attack from all sides. Here competitors multipled—a re- 
curring crop which had to be cut down. Prior to the Assyrian advance, 
while the Mittani were establishing themselves in the Mesopotamian pied- 
mont, Thutmose I of Egypt (1530 B. C.) inaugurated a policy of territorial 
expansion northward to the Syrian Saddle, in order to eliminate the west- 
ern middleman from the Babylonian trade, which had already assumed im- 
portance for Egypt. He and his successors secured their hold on the 
Naharina and the Euphrates bend, dominated the trading town of Car- 
chemish at the middle passage of the river, and established peaceful rela- 
tions with their Mittani neighbors, as the interests of trade demanded. 

The Egyptians held this strategic area 150 years, till 1875 B. C., when 
they were dislodged from it by the Hittites, who had gradually been ad- 
vancing southward from their mountain seat in eastern Asia Minor. They 
combined with their kinsmen, the Khati, who occupied the rugged moun- 
tains between the upper Pyramus River and the Euphrates above the great 
bend, invaded the Syrian Saddle district, and got astride of the Euphrates 
bend east to the Khabur River at the cost of the Mittani.® From this base 
they pushed their conquests up the Orontes valley, which formed the 
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southern approach of the Syrian Saddle. Thus they gathered into their 
hands the whole traffic between Babylonia on the east and Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia on the west. Hittite remains have been found all along the route of 
the Bagdad Railroad from the Amanus Range tunnel to the Khabur River, 
at Sendjerle, Aleppo, Jerablus (Carchemish), and Ras-el-Ain;** the ancient 
stations are the modern stations. Remains also at Alexandretta indicate 
that this excellent harbor was the Hittite sea terminus of the piedmont 
road, as it will soon be the Mediterranean terminus of the railroad. 

The Hittites had to defend their position in the Syrian Saddle against 
repeated attacks by the Egyptians, who suffered by their exclusion from 
the piedmont trade and under Rameses II, from 1288 to 1271 B. C., made a 
last sustained but futile effort to regain their lost advantage.®® Soon after- 
wards the Hittites were assailed on the east by the rising power of the 
Assyrians, who for centuries battled to get and maintain their hold on the 
Syrian Saddle. They found it necessary to expand over the Amanus Range 
into Cilicia,’° in order to control the northwestern approaches through 
the Cilician Gates and other Taurus passes of Asia Minor. Assyria was 
forced also to dominate the Phoenician littoral, which made large contribu- 
tions to the piedmont trade, in order to reap the full profits of her position. 


THE PHOENICIAN CITIES 


The distribution of the ancient Phoenician cities in relation to the Meso- 
potamian piedmont reveals a significant interplay of geographic factors, of 
geographical isolation and security versus geographical proximity and 
accessibility to an established trade route, of a location which gave protec- 
tion versus a location which gave profits. According to every law of geo- 
graphical probability, the Phoenician settlements spread originally all 
along this coast from Mt. Carmel to the head of the Gulf of Issus. Movers 
maintains such a distribution on the basis of place names, religious cults, 
mythology, and legend, even for cities like Tarsus and Mallus, which have 
been attributed to Greek colonists.71 It is just around the Gulf of Issus, 
with easy access to the Syrian Saddle and fair harbors at Alexandretta and 
the mouths of the Cilician rivers, that we should have expected the Phoe- 
nicians to place their commercial ports. On the evidence adduced by 
Movers, so they did. 

The persistent aggressions of the Babylonians, Hittites, and Assyrians, 
however, from 3000 to 605 B. C., jeopardized especially the northern sea- 
board towns which lay near the Mediterranean outlet of the piedmont route. 
The Amanus and Bargytus (Ansariyeh) Mountains afforded no adequate 
bulwark to settlements along their coast against rear attacks. Relative 
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security could be found only along the littoral of the broad and lofty 
Lebanon Range. There the great and enduring Phoenician cities grew up, 
protected by their geographical location—Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, 
Bothrys, Tripolis, Arka, and Simyra near the northern end of the Lebanon 
Range. The location of all these cities was the resultant of two divergent 
geographic forces; it combined sufficient proximity to the piedmont road 
for participation in its trade, and sufficient remoteness combined with pro- 
tected sites to insure the peace necessary for early industrial and com- 
mercial development. The sole exception to the rule is the conspicuous 
proof. That was the city of Arvad or Aradus, situated on a little island 
four miles off the Ansariyeh Mountains coast, about 80 miles north of 
Tripolis. When no war clouds hung on the land horizon, its citizens occu- 
pied a twin settlement on the coast called Antaradus and cultivated their 
terraced gardens while they gathered in Oriental merchandise from the 
inland trade routes; but, when the Assyrian wolf pack burst through the 
passes in the mountains, the people scurried into their boats and took refuge 
in their rocky island; there, Manhattanwise, they tucked themselves away 
in their ancient skyscrapers.*2 An Assyrian attack on the coast settle- 
ment of Aradus was the signal to the southern Phoenician cities to mobilize 
their forces for defense. Conquest was followed by a period of tribute 
paying, then by a period of successful revolt and independence, because 
‘the long reach from Nineveh to Tyre weakened the arm of Assyrian au- 
thority. 

The Gulf of Issus, before the Greek period, was not permitted to breed 
on its shores the goose that might lay the golden egg of maritime commerce. 
Undoubtedly the goose was hatched again and again, built its nest, and then 
was destroyed. The easy seizure of the Phoenician city of Myriandros, 
located on the Amanus littoral near the foot of the Pylae Syriae (Beilan 
Pass, 2,395 feet), when Cyrus the Younger marched through in 401 B. C. 
for his invasion of Babylonia, shows how exposed was the location.” Alex- 
ander the Great planned Alexandretta on the basis of a unified political 
control from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. We are forced to 
think with Movers that very ancient Phoenician towns occupied the approx- 
imate locations of Antioch and Seleucia, which the Seleucids built as the 
Mediterranean outlet of the piedmont road. Situations so promising could 
not have been overlooked. They were apparent to Antigonus, who built the 
town of Antigonea five miles upstream from the later Antioch,* near the 
site of the old Phoenician Heraclea. Seleucia also occupied the exact site 
of an earlier settlement,” and it faced, across the little Bay of Antioch at 
the foot of Mt. Casius, the ancient port of Posidium, probably of Phoenician 
origin. On this marine inlet lay the city of Kundu in 670 B. C., an ally of 
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Sidon and undoubtedly the seat of a Phoenician factory, which was seized 
by the Assyrians under Esarhaddon.’”* Thus these northern Phoenician 
settlements were destroyed or overlaid by Greek colonies, while the south- 
ern ones proved the law of the survival of the fittest, geographically 
speaking. 


THE SELEUCID KINGDOM 


The Seleucid kingdom succeeded Alexander’s rule in this transit region 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, and it fattened on the 
trade which streamed along the piedmont road and out to the sea by Anti- 
och and its port Seleucia. Like previous incumbents of the Syrian Saddle, 
it had to defend its strategic position against attacks from several sides; 
but it enjoyed this advantage, that Antioch and ‘‘the land of the rivers’’ 
formed the center and not the periphery of its domain, as was the case with 
the ancient Egyptian, Hittite, and Assyrian possessors of this focal district. 

Egypt never through the ages lost her interest in the Syrian Saddle; nor 
has any modern dynasty or power, native or foreign, which has fallen heir 
to the throne of the Pharaohs. Control of the Suez or the Nile-Red Sea 
route to the Orient seems to have aroused a desire to control the Mediter- 
ranean outlet of the competing Mesopotamian route. The effort of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty to get astride of the Euphrates bend was repeated by 
Necho in 605 B. C., and this ambition colored the Asiatic policy of Egypt 
in the intervening centuries. It animated also the Ptolemies in their at- 
tacks upon the Seleucid power in Palestine, Syria, and Cilicia. Ptolemy 
II in 246 B.C. captured Antioch and Seleucia, Syria, Cilicia, ‘‘and the 
upper districts across the Euphrates.’’*” He was unable long to hold all 
this territory but significantly enough he kept the seaport Seleucia in his 
grasp for twenty-five years.”® 


THe RISE OF ARMENIA 


The declining power of the Ptolemies ceased to threaten the Seleucid 
state, which was also declining. At the beginning of the first century B. C. 
it had withdrawn to the west of the Euphrates before the advance of the 
reviving Persian or Parthian kingdom and soon was forced to defend its 
frontier along the Euphrates bend against a new enemy. The rising king- 
dom of Armenia, under its king Tigranes, had pushed its frontier south 
over the rim of its highland, and incorporated the Mesopotamian piedmont 
belt from Nineveh and Nisibis in the east to the old Carchemish district in 
the west.7° It thus repeated the territorial expansion of the Mittani king- 
dom fourteen centuries before and with the same purpose—to get a front- 
age on the piedmont road. To emphasize the new outlook, the king built a 
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new capital, Tigranocerta, up in the foothills of Mt. Masius about 40 miles 
northwest of Nisibis; and he settled a tribe of Arab nomads in the Harran 
and Edessa (Urfa) districts, where they commanded the piedmont route 
and the chief fords or ferries of the Euphrates bend, so that they might 
collect transit dues for him. To get outlets to the Mediterranean, he 
seized Antioch, northern Phoenicia, and eastern Cilicia but failed to hold 
them long. When Lucullus with his Roman legions pushed the Mithridatic 
war into Armenia in 69 B. C. and captured Tigranocerta and Nisibis, he 
found there treasure! which recalls the riches of the piedmont cities in 
ancient Assyrian days. 


THe ROMAN ADVANCE 


The Roman advance eastward, like the Assyrian advance westward, 
had to push its way between the enemy of the mountains and that of the 
plains, Armenians and Parthians, who came to make common cause against 
the Roman intruder. Every Roman offensive began with a campaign in 
highland Armenia, which automatically threw the piedmont belt into Roman 
hands. Highland Armenia, after its conquest, was allowed to fall away; 
but the piedmont was retained and therewith the great traffic route between 
East and West. The several Euphrates fords or ferries, Carrhae (Harran), 
Resaina, and Nisibis, became familiar with Roman merchants traveling to 
and from the East, Roman customs officials, and Roman armies bound 
towards the Tigris road on their way to Ctesiphon; for Parthian attacks 
were incessant. Nisibis was a Roman frontier fortress from 115 to 363 
A. D. and the regular base of operations against the Parthian capital on 
the lower Tigris. As the Empire declined, her eastern frontier fell back 
only a few miles behind Nisibis. The Patriarchate of Antioch reached from 
the Mediterranean to the Khabur River in 638 A. D. when the Saracens 
came.** 


THE CRUSADERS 


After the Saracen conquest of Syria and Mesopotamia, traffic moved 
busily east and west along the piedmont road. The Arab geographers of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries give glowing descriptions of its thriving 
cities with their irrigated fields, gardens, orchards, and vineyards, their 
crowded mosques and markets, as these existed under the Seljuk Turks 
in 1100 A. D.8* Then the Crusaders came. With purpose more commer- 
cial than religious, they aimed directly for control of the Syrian Saddle. 
From 1098 to 1268 we find one noble house of Crusaders established in 
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the Principality of Antioch, extending from the Bay of Alexandretta and 
Laodicea east across the Orontes valley nearly to Aleppo (Fig. 4). This 
principality marched on the northeast with the County of Edessa (1098 to 
1144), which stood fairly astride of the Euphrates bend, the upper Balikh 
and the upper Khabur, embracing the old district of Carchemish, Edessa, 
| | and the northern ford of the 
Euphrates at Samosata. The 
Crusaders’ County of Tripoli 
included all the old Phoenician 
coast land from Aradus south 
to Berytus (Beirut).* There 
was keen competition among 
the Knights of the Cross for 
these profitable gateways to the 
East, but the throne of Jeru- 
salem went begging. 
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boundary against the Ottoman 
Turks on the northwest. Very significantly, the Venetians, who since the 
Turks got astride of the Dardanelles (1356) were concentrating their trade 
at Alexandria and developing the Nile-Red Sea commerce with the Orient, 
in 1489 occupied Cyprus, apparently for nearer access to the competing 
piedmont route, whose outlets now were also in the hands of the friendly 
Egyptian government. 


CYPRUS 


It is a notable fact that all through history designs upon the Syrian 
Saddle, whether commercial or political or both, have been inaugurated or 
accompanied by the acquisition or occupation of Cyprus. Immediately after 
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England in 1876 secured the controlling interest in Suez Canal stock 
through the agency of Disraeli, through the diplomacy of the same states- 
man she secured Cyprus (1878) and thereby control of the sea approaches 
to the possible Mediterranean termini of any future Bagdad railroad. The 
very outline of Cyprus suggests a hand pointing a pistol at the Bay of 
Alexandretta and the Orontes mouth. 


